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A BLUEPRINT FOR ACTION 


By PEARL S. WEST 


Ms. West is Director of the California Youth Authority and Chairman 
of the Youth Authority Board 


The following, from a speech presented by the author to a confer- 
ence on “Crime and Its Correction in Stockton” at the University of 
Pacific on April 29, outlines a blueprint for community action for 
ending crime and delinquency through prevention. 


A major concern on the part of everyone—those of you here, those who 
are a part of the so-called criminal justice system as well as those who are 
not—is the fact of juvenile crime. You are all concerned, and rightfully so, 


that juvenile crime is a serious problem, that juveniles do, indeed, contrib- 
ute more than their share to the breaking of laws in this state and else- 
where in this country. And you are crying for answers to the question of 
what can be done to reverse the tide of delinquency so that the damage 
wrought to the offenders, the victims and society in general can be 
brought to an end. 

It is a good question, but not an easy one to answer. I will, however, 
attempt to deal with it, and from the standpoint of the director of an 
agency that has the primary responsibility in California for the treatment 
and rehabilitation of young offenders and for the coordination of programs 
to prevent delinquency. 

Although the California Youth Authority deals with a substantial num- 
ber of young people who are past the age of majority, I would like to 
concentrate on juveniles—those under 18 who can still hopefully be de- 
terred from a career of crime when they enter adulthood. I am persuaded 
that if we can come close to solving the problems of juvenile crime and 
delinquency, we will be well on our way to eliminating, or at least sharply 
reducing, the problem of crime in general. 


Juvenile Justice System 


The juvenile justice system, particularly the portion of it that is con- 
cerned with corrections, has been under heavy criticism, and I see nothing 
wrong with that. In the minds of many people, the juvenile correctional 
system is not effective because, very simply, crime has not been brought 
to a halt. This is a simplistic way to measure success or failure, but the 
complexities of the business of juvenile corrections rule out simplicity. 
There are, in fact, no simple solutions. Any kind of breakthrough will take 
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a degree of cooperation between all elements of the justice system and the 
public-at-large, along with support from the governmental structure at all 
levels, which we have not yet been privileged to experience. 


It should be noted, at the outset, that the criminal justice system is not 
really a single system at all. There is virtually no direct connection 
between state level and county organizations and even less of one with 
national-level agencies. Whether this is a system or non-system, we are all 
a part of it, and we continue to use the term, defining it either as a 
correctional system or a justice system. We consider it to include the 
courts and law enforcement, as well as corrections. So what we have is a 
variety of agencies with differing responsibilities which operate from the 
local, state or national level—an apparatus on which it is virtually impossi- 
ble to make any substantial impact, except through legislation. 


Realistically, criticism directed against the juvenile correctional system 
by itself is misdirected. The role of juvenile corrections in the total system 
is such that we cannot, by ourselves, be expected to end or even signifi- 
cantly reduce the impact of crime. It is not true, as the critics often state, 
that we get all the problems and therefore should be able to solve them. 


What the juvenile system actually can do is predicated on what it is. It 
is, after all, a compendium of agencies established by certain state and 
local mandates, with the front lines occupied by law enforcement—the 
sheriffs departments on the county level and the police departments in 
the cities. Although they frequently cooperate closely, they are all sepa- 
rate entities with little official connection between each other. 


Role of the Courts 


Also separate are the courts, with a separate juvenile court in each 
county, and the judges assigned to them changed frequently. The juvenile 
court’s role has been affected by recent legislation, such as Assembly Bill 
3121, which requires runaways and other status offenders to be handled 
in the community. In addition, Senate Bill 42, while it sets determinate 
sentences primarily for adults, has also had the effect of setting the same 
limits for juvenile offenders committed for like crimes. 


The courts work closely—or at least should work closely—with another 
highly important component of the juvenile justice system, the probation 
departments which are operated separately in each county. And then 


there are the district attorney’s and public defender’s offices, also oper- 
ated in all of the counties. 


As a part of the total system—or non-system—the Youth Authority is a 
state level correctional agency that accepts commitments of juvenile of- 
fenders from the juvenile courts as well as young adult offenders from 18 
through 20 who may be committed by the adult criminal courts. Commit- 
ment to the Youth Authority is a long way down the pike after a crime is 
first committed or when a juvenile is first arrested. At the time of arrest 
by law enforcement, the first option is whether the offender should be 
taken home, referred to probation or to the district attorney. At any point 
during the screening process, the charge may also be dismissed or the 


young offender may be placed on informal probation if this is deemed to 
be appropriate. 
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If more stringent action is warranted, a petition may be filed which 
alleges illegal behavior and a court hearing is calendared. At this point of 
passage through the system, the court has several options which can be 
exercised. It can dismiss the petition. It can assume wardship in the cases 
of minor or it can decide to place the minor on probation. 

It is only after all of the other options have been considered and ex- 
hausted that the court will finally decide to commit a juvenile offender to 
the Youth Authority. What we have seen in the juvenile justice system is 
a collection of informally connected or formally disconnected parts which 
serve as a kind of funnel for young people. Each decision point provides 
an opportunity to screen and filter out young offenders long before they 
reach the Youth Authority. In these terms, the juvenile justice system 
serves as a river for offenders which becomes smaller and smaller as it 
flows toward its mouth. 

From the standpoint of numerical figures, there were approximately 3 
million young people from 10 to 17 in California during 1976. The best 
estimates based on exhaustive studies indicate there were a total of 575,000 
juvenile offenses committed in California in that same year. Juvenile ar- 
rests for the year totaled 354,000 of whom 210,000, or 59 per cent, were 
referred to probation immediately. 

Of the remainder, 27,000 were placed on probation and 13,000 were sent 
to county institutions. Finally, out of the total number of 354,000 juvenile 
arrests during the year, just 1,900 were committed to the Youth Authority. 
This is just .003 of 1 per cent of the total. 

What we have is a situation in which the bulk of offenses do not result 
in arrests, the bulk of those arrested do not make their way into the 
juvenile correctional system, and the bulk of those in the system do not 
come to the Youth Authority. 

This point does not in any way indicate a desire or a need for a higher 
level of Youth Authority commitments. It simply underscores the fact that 
neither the Youth Authority nor any other single part of the criminal 
justice system, even if totally successful, can have a significant impact on 
the incidence of crime and delinquency. Success will come only when all 
parts of the system, working together, can deal effectively with crime 
before it occurs; in other words when it can launch a total effort to PRE- 
VENT delinquency. 

As now constituted, the juvenile justice system deals with crime after 
it has occurred. The incidence of criminal behavior, therefore, is in effect 
long before young people reach the Youth Authority. The juvenile justice 
system bases its approach on the assumption that crime is caused by the 
individual decisions of thousands upon thousands of offenders. When these 
offenders reach the Youth Authority—and as we have seen, few do—we 
are expected somehow to “cure” whatever it was that made the offender 
delinquent. This is not a realistic expectation, since the Youth Authority 
has no control over the conditions which persuaded these young people 
to commit crime in the first place. 


Ward Characteristics 


Some statistical information concerning the Youth Authority’s popula- 
tion indicates what we are up against. Seventy per cent of the young 
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people who come to the Youth Authority classify themselves as having 
been unemployed. Seventy percent come from single family homes, with 
a large majority of these from welfare homes. Racial minorities, most of 
them from ghettos and barrios where crime is prevalent, constitute a 
majority of our ward population. The figures show that 33 per cent are 
Black and 27 per cent are Chicano; multiples of the proportion of these 
ethnic groups in the state’s general population. 

While among our critics are many who insist that crime and delin- 
quency must be dealt with on the basis of individual responsibility of all 
offenders, there is ample justification for questioning this approach. When 
the bulk of those who come to the Youth Authority are unemployed, are 
overwhelmingly from broken homes, are from the socially and economi- 
cally disadvantaged ethnic minorities, one may wonder whether the 
standard arrest-and-punishment method of dealing with criminal behav- 
ior will ever be effective. Certainly, incarceration is needed in many cases, 
if for no other reason than to protect society from offenders who have 
demonstrated that they are potentially dangerous. 

Our overriding concern, however, must be to develop an approach that 
will actually prevent delinquency. Otherwise the cycle of arrest-and-pun- 
ishment will continue forever, and so will crime and delinquency. It will 
take the efforts of more than the criminal justice system to successfully 
reduce crime and delinquency because the system alone involves too few 
segments of society; too few people. In the end, a successful effort will 
require the involvement of all of us. 


Medical Analogy 


A solution to the causes of crime and delinquency has a certain medical 
analogy and I think back to a period in the past when polio was rampant. 
In those days the cases were treated individually and I remember one case 
vividly—a young woman who shared my hospital room when I had my 
first baby. She had suddenly contracted polio. The doctors and nurses 
packed her legs with hot steaming towels every hour. That was the only 
treatment known for treating polio. It was not until the advent of Salk 
vaccine in the 1950’s that the disease was effectively overcome. That 
vaccine spelled prevention rather than case-by-case cure after the fact. 
Prevention turned out to be so effective that polio is now little more than 
a memory. Hopefully, crime and delinquency will one day be prevented 
as dramatically, as totally. 

Development of a “vaccine” for delinquency may well turn out to be 
more difficult than finding one for polio. The “disease” in this particular 
case is apparently bigger than any single virus. We need to know a lot 
more than we do about just what starts and stops criminal behavior. But 
we know that certain approaches help. We know, for example, that in a 
ghetto area, where there is a high incidence of delinquency, something as 
simple as a youth service bureau or a police athletic league can accomplish 
wonders with the young people enrolled in their programs. It is more 
doubtful that they, by themselves, can cure the problems that come with 
economic deprivation and alienation. 

A number of other factors involved in crime provide clues to another 
effective preventative approach. We know that drug abuse is a factor. So 
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are social alienation, and poverty, in terms of both money and spirit. When 
we speak of prevention these causative factors must also be dealt with. 
The Youth Authority is in a position to carry out an important role in 
this fight to find and implement an effective “vaccine” to prevent delin- 
quency. Four years ago, the Legislature passed a law which gave this 
Department a mandate to provide leadership and coordinate programs 
for delinquency prevention in the community—and this is, indeed, the 
arena where the fight must be fought and where it has to be won. 


Youth Service Bureaus 


Particularly impressive is one concept which has been in effect for about 
a decade and which has been singularly successful in diverting literally 
thousands of young people from the criminal justice system. I am referring 
to youth service bureaus, of which there are now several dozen in all parts 
of California, many of them sponsored by the Youth Authority. There are 
differences between the way that many of the youth service bureaus 
operate, but all have a basic approach. Their objective is to divert young 
people from the justice system. At the first sign of trouble they receive 
referrals from the police, from the probation departments, the schools, 
parents, or by the young people themselves. These are juveniles who are 
perceived to be likely to move further into the system—that is, to be 
arrested, to go to court, to go to juvenile hall and possibly, eventually, even 
the Youth Authority—if they do not receive concerned, speedy and 
knowledgeable help. It’s the job of the youth service bureau to arrange for 
that help, be it individual family or group counseling, job development, 
tutoring, recreation or any of the other kinds of programs that will keep 
a young person from getting into further trouble. 


As is the case with service programs throughout the state, the existing 
youth service bureaus need more support—not just money, but the help 
and participation of citizens as volunteers, and also as advocates. Addition- 
al resources are needed to set up and carry out youth service bureaus and 
other delinquency prevention programs in a more concentrated fashion. 
People like yourselves, who are in a position to serve as advocates for 
change, can help bring pressure to bear on those in government who can 
authorize the resources for effective programs of this kind. 


The Youth Authority has been doing a number of other things to carry 
out the coordination role which has been mandated by the Legislature. 
The Department has excellent staff to provide technical assistance and 
consultation to local agencies, both private and public, who need to know 
how to develop a proposal for funding, and how to prepare a grant pro- 
posal for submission to appropriate public and private agencies and/or 
foundations. We also have pushed hard for state coordination and for the 
first time have brought into being a council representing all state depart- 
ments which are concerned with young people. This has been an impor- 
tant first step in developing statewide coordination for programs that will 
serve all young people—those who need a job, those who must complete 
their education, those who have a problem with drug abuse and those who 
need special help because of physical or psychiatric problems. The alterna- 
tive to a comprehensive approach is to do what we have been doing; 
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simply to send them back to the community and wait, almost inevitably, 
for them to come back to us again. 


Delinquency Prevention 


I have mentioned that this arrest-incarceration-parole cycle is self-de- 
feating from the standpoint of developing an ultimate cure for the scourge 
of crime and delinquency. It is also very expensive, and this is a message 
that should have a particular impact in this day and age. It costs, for 
example, almost $20,000 to keep a young person in a Youth Authority 
institution for a year. Add to that the cost of building new institutions to 
house an increasing ward population and the horrible price which society 
as a whole must pay for the ravages of crime. Considering all these factors, 
a substantial investment in delinquency prevention, which costs just a 
small fraction of arrest and incarceration, is a mighty attractive alternative 
for all of us. 

It has been said that the Youth Authority is in business to put itself out 
of business. This is true, and it is said not with smugness that such a thing 
could never happen, but with the hope that it will. We do add, however, 
that we cannot do it by ourselves. In the end, public support, understand- 
ing and cooperation will be the factors that will create the “vaccine” that 
will eradicate crime and delinquency. 

Our society is going to have to open up and recognize that it not only 
has a stake in the problems of the young; it also needs to be involved in 
the solution. I implore you to work together, among yourselves and with 
me as director of the Youth Authority and as a member of this community. 
It is only by working together, by pouring our resources into the front end 
of the system, into programs that benefit the whole human being and 
therefore the whole society, that we will be able to deal effectively with 
this problem. Otherwise, we are going to continue to be where we have 
been for the past century or more, nibbling around the edge of the tail of 
the dog, while the dog continues to go his own, destructive way. 

As is often the case, this speech is directed to the people who least need 
the message. There are millions of others who are so concerned with their 
own problems of day-to-day living that they rarely look at the overall 


problems of society and ask themselves one simple question: “What can 
I do to help?” 


Our Nation’s Future 


I submit that one of our greatest problems of all concerns our young 
people. When we acknowledge that juvenile crime is going up, we also 
acknowledge that the future of the country is in danger. After all, the 
future of any society depends on its young. In a society that proclaims its 
roots in a religious and democratic tradition—one which we are hoping 
can serve as a model for other nations in the world—we have an absolute 
mandate to invest in the young. This responsibility goes beyond only our 
own children; it must go to all young people. 

In this partnership, I reach out my hand to you and trust that you will 
reach out your hand to one another. Through this forum, I hope that you 
will approach these issues in this community, in the same way that com- 
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munities throughout California and throughout the nation must approach 
them; by concerted and concerned action to prevent delinquency. As we 
do these things, we should keep our own children in mind. If we want 
them, when they are grown to adulthood, to be free of the ravages of 
crime and delinquency which have plagued us, and our parents and their 
parents before us, the time for action is now. It is not too late, but it is about 
time! 
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THE ERA OF AB 90 


By ROBERT CRAFT AND RONALD HAYES 


Mr. Craft and Mr. Hayes are division chiefs with the California Youth 
Authority’s Prevention and Community Corrections Branch. 


The enactment of Assembly Bill 90 into law heralds a new state- 
county partnership in developing and funding programs designed to 
improve the local criminal justice systems. The provisions of the law 
and its implications for improving the justice system are described by 
the authors. 


In the years to come, 1978 may well be remembered as the time when 
a new partnership was forged between the State of California and its 
counties to develop a broad-based program to improve local criminal 
justice systems. The instrument which gave rise to this new partnership 
is Assembly Bill 90, which was passed by the State Legislature after a 
two-year effort on the part of its author, Assemblyman Julian Dixon, and 
staff of the Department of the Youth Authority, and was signed into law 
on July 18 of this year by Governor Brown. 


The law provides $55 million in state support during F.Y. 1978-79 for 
local programs which are designed, in general, to expand and improve the 
program resources available to the courts in sentencing adult and youthful 
offenders. AB 90 and its subvention program replaces three existing sub- 
sidy programs—state support for juvenile camps, ranches and schools in 
camp construction and probation subsidies—both of which had been in 
existence for many years. The total amount of state support available 
under the new program is several times greater than the combined total 
for the previous programs and will provide for a far more comprehensive 
level of county correctional services. In general, the new justice system 
subvention program builds on the experience learned during the 12 years 
that probation subsidy was in effect, retaining its strong points, correcting 
its deficiencies and establishing a balanced program to be designed by the 
counties themselves to meet their specific needs. It also provides safe- 
guards against placement of serious and potentially dangerous offenders 
in community programs, while establishing the means for a variety of 
sentencing alternatives for less serious offenders. 
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Implementation of AB 90 


It would be well, in discussing the implementation of AB 90—a process 
which began immediately after its signing into law—to first describe its 
basic intent and general provisions. 

The intent of AB 90 is spelled out in the legislation itself. It is “to protect 
society from crime and delinquency by assisting counties in maintaining 
and improving local criminal justice systems, by encouraging greater se- 
lectivity in the kinds of juvenile and adult offenders retained in the com- 
munity, and by assisting the counties in reducing the number of offenders 
reentering the local criminal justice systems; and to protect and care for 
children and youth who are in need of services as a result of truancy, 
running away, and beyond the control of their parents by assisting the 
counties in providing appropriate services and facilities for such children 
and youth.” 

The latter objective pertains to Assembly Bill 3121, which became law 
on Jan. 1, 1973 and prohibited counties from using secure detention for 
status offenders. Included in AB 90 is provision for state reimbursement 
to the counties of their costs in implementing AB 3121. These reimburse- 
ments would be part of the total allocation to the counties for their overall 
program activities under AB 90. 

AB 90 lists seven different kinds of program activities which are eligible 
to share in the state funding.” 

—Operating nonsecure facilities, sheltered care facilities, crisis resolu- 
tion homes, counseling and education centers and home supervision pro- 
grams for juveniles. 

—Funding for those services and programs required to implement 
AB 3121, including, but not limited to, services and programs provided by 
courts, district attorneys, probation officers and public defenders. 

In addition, these program categories also are listed: 

—Improving local justice system offender-centered services offered by 
probation departments, county and city law enforcement agencies, the 
courts, and public and private agencies. 

—Establishing and maintaining public and private adult correctional 
programs and facilities, including, but not limited to, county jail programs, 
correctional rehabilitation centers, work furlough programs, vocational 
training programs, job placement services, pre-release planning services 
and part-way houses. 

—Operating local crime and delinquency prevention programs includ- 
ing, but not limited to, the establishment and maintenance of youth serv- 
ice bureaus. 

—Providing public education and information regarding crime and de- 
linquency prevention. 

—Establishing and maintaining juvenile homes, ranches, camps, for- 
estry camps, schools, day care centers and group homes for wards of the 
juvenile court. 


Broad Scope 


The broad scope of these program activities contrasts with the provi- 
sions of the now-repealed probation subsidy program, which limited state 
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support to special supervision programs conducted by the county proba- 
tion departments. Under AB 90, the probation department program ac- 
tivities will continue to be eligible for funding, but so will those carried out 
by other elements cf the justice system, including law enforcement and 
other public as well as private agencies concerned with the reduction of 
crime and delinquency. 

Selection of programs for funding is in the hands of the county boards 
of supervisors who have the initial responsibility under the legislation to 
appoint an advisory group which will assess program needs and make 
recommendations to the board. Makeup of the county justice system advi- 
sory groups is spelled out by the provisions of AB 90. They are to consist 
of the chief probation officer, sheriff, presiding judge of the superior court, 
chairperson of the juvenile justice or delinquency prevention commission, 
district attorney, public defender, county superintendent of schools, 
county administrative officer, two chiefs of police (one representing a city 
above the median population and another from a city below the median 
population, two private agency representatives) one serving juvenile of- 
fenders and the other serving adult offenders; a public member who has 
never been employed by a law enforcement agency, and three represent- 
atives of private community-based adult or juvenile assistance agencies 
involved in the prevention or treatment of delinquency or criminal activ- 
ity. 

The advisory group’s responsibility is to assess local needs, evaluate 
programs for meeting these needs, and finally to prepare and forward to 
the Board of Supervisors a recommended application for funding. 

When the application receives the Board’s approval, it then goes to the 
Department of the Youth Authority, whose Director, Pearl S. West, has 
overall responsibility under the legislation for administering the program. 
AB 90 stipulates that the Director of the Youth Authority shall prescribe 
the policies and procedures to be followed in administering the program, 
including application certification, program monitoring and evaluation, 
and methods of accounting for and certifying proper use of funds. In 
practice, the Department will certify county applications to the State 
Controller for funding, and will monitor program activities and the 
county’s performance in meeting the requirements of the legislation. 

One such requirement is that state subvention funds cannot be used to 
supplant local funds that otherwise would be spent to support local crimi- 
nal justice activities. 

Another is that the county does not increase its level of commitments 
to state adult prisons and Youth Authority institutions from a rate based 
on a four-year average ending in 1976-77. Unlike the probation subsidy, 
which provided counties with funds based on earnings for reducing com- 
mitment levels with no maximum ceiling, AB 90 merely requires that the 
specified levels be maintained without reduction, with no additional sub- 
sidy for increasing those levels. Moreover, it exempts a large number of 
serious offender categories from the commitment calculations. In calculat- 
ing the commitment levels, counties will not be charged with sending to 
state institutions offenders who committed these offenses: murder, at- 
tempted murder, arson, certain categories of robbery, rape, attempted 
rape, kidnapping, assault with a deadly weapon, assault with chemicals, 
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train-wrecking and any offense for which probation or suspension of sen- 
tence is prohibited by law. 


Public Protection 


By such provisions, AB 90 aims to make certain that the public remains 
protected from dangerous and violent offenders while providing support 
for programs that will help the community treat and rehabilitate lesser 
offenders and speed their return to society as productive and law-abiding 
citizens. In later years, it is expected that the commitment formula will 
be reviewed and, if necessary, adjusted to meet possible changing needs. 

The basic funding formula specified by the legislation is based on county 
population. The law specifies that counties are to receive a per capita 
amount not to exceed $2.55 per resident, with the minimum allocation 
based on a population of 20,000. An alternative funding plan provides for 
counties to receive the equivalent of 1977-78 subventions which were 
received for probation subsidy, for maintenance of juvenile homes, 
ranches and camps, and for costs related to the implementation of AB 
3121. 

Most counties will find it to their advantage, however, to base their 
applications on the per capita funding. The actual amount available for 
allocation to the counties may be based on a figure somewhat lower than 
the $2.55 maximum specified by AB 90 and some of our initial calculations 
have been based on a $2.25 factor. This would provide counties with 
allocations ranging from a minimum of $45,000 to close to $16 million in 
the case of Los Augeles County, largest in the state. 

As county applications are channeled through the Department of the 
Youth Authority to the State Controller, counties are eligible to begin 
receiving their subventions on a quarterly basis. Thereafter, the programs, 
commitment levels and other county responsibilities for complying with 
the legislation will be monitored by the Youth Authority which, in cases 
of non-compliance, would notify the counties that the deficiencies must 
be corrected. If the county then fails to comply, it would be required 
under the legislation to reimburse the state for all or part of the funds 
received. The Youth Authority’s decisions in these matters may be ap- 
pealed to the State Board of Corrections. 

It is difficult to list the many kinds of programs for which state subven- 
tion may be used, but the following are some typical examples: local crime 
and delinquency prevention programs, public and private adult correc- 
tional programs and facilities, public education and information regarding 
crime and delinquency prevention, funding for programs required to 
implement the provisions of AB 3121. In general, the funds may be used 
for programs that improve local justice system offender-centered services 
offered by probation departments, county and city law enforcement agen- 
cies, the courts and public and private agencies. 

Having been signed into law by Governor Brown on July 18, AB 90 took 
effect immediately as emergency legislation. A crash program was im- 
mediately launched to set this new county-state justice system partnership 
into effect as quickly as possible, so that programs could be selected, 
applications submitted and funding started as soon as possible. For its part, 
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the Youth Authority has kept counties throughout the state fully informed 
of the provisions of the new law and procedures to be followed in prepar- 
ing and submitting applications. Briefing sessions were held with county 
officials throughout the state during late July and early August. Public 
hearings were scheduled in Los Angeles and Sacramento during late Au- 
gust to receive input from all counties on the emergency regulations 
proposed by the Youth Authority to administer AB 90. These regulations 
are the policies and procedures by which the new law will be administered 
and they set forth the eligibility requirements for funding and other pro- 
gram details. 

It is expected, nevertheless, that county officials will continue to have 
questions about implementation of AB 90. These may be directed to the 
appropriate field office of the Youth Authority’s Prevention & Commu- 
nity Corrections branch. These offices are located at 7171 Bowling Drive, 
Suite 500, Sacramento; 107 S. Broadway, Room 3101, Los Angeles; 440 
Grand Ave., Suite 350, Oakland; and 17772 Irvine Blvd., Suite 203, Tustin. 


County-State Partnership 


As the era of AB 90 begins, we can see the promise of a county-state 
partnership that can create a truly effective county justice system—one 
that is adequately funded and designed by county and community people 
for the specific needs of the counties and the communities. The system 
reflects the best of our experience from past programs such as probation 


subsidy, along with new approaches designed to overcome problems of 
the past. The first months may not be easy, as we begin to work together 
on what is very clearly a complex piece of legislation and while the dif- 
ficult process of selecting and funding new programs gets under way. By 
working closely and patiently together, however, the state and the coun- 
ties will set in motion a justice system program that will cause us to 


remember July, 1978, as the beginning of a new era in California correc- 
tions. 
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THE MESSAGE OF LOWERED 
EXPECTATIONS 


By CLAUDE T. MANGRUM 


Mr. Mangrum is adult division director of the San Bernardino County 
Probation Department 


Lowering one’s expectations may be practical and even desirable 
in many areas, according to the author, but not in the field of correc- 
tions, where high expectations and achievement remain the best 


course for carrying out the main objective of reducing crime and 
delingency. 


We often hear people reminisce longingly about the “good old days” 
and just as often we hear others make disparaging remarks about people 
who tend to “live in the past.” The position one takes is relative to one’s 
perspective on the past, what events are being recalled and the person 
who is reminiscing. Whether they were “good old days” and, if so, just how 
good, is debatable because what is considered progress by some is seen as 
regression by others. Like many other situations, the basic truth of the 
issue is probably somewhere between these opposing views—some things 
were good and some were not. 


It is likely that most people would agree that many things are better 
today than in the past: technological developments of many kinds; medical 
processes and alleviation of diseases; standards and methods of education; 
and ease of travel, among others. On the other hand, some would argue 
that yesterday was better than today when it comes to the general pace 
of life, one’s sense of stability and belongingness, and personal relation- 
ships between people. 


A corollary of “the good old days” is “they don’t make them like they 
used to,” by which one means that the craftsmanship of today’s products 
is not as solid as in days past. The same expression is sometimes used in 
reference to people, particularly when discussing problems of personal 
relations in an impersonal social environment. It is also used to describe 
the attitudes one displays toward work, as “you just can’t get good help 
anymore” or “people do not seem to take pride in their work these days.” 
These statements are commentaries on standards of workmanship which 
decry an inferior quality when compared to earlier times. 
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It is not my purpose to reminisce about the good old days or to pass 
judgment on them. Whether standards of product quality or relationships 
between people have improved or deteriorated from then until now is not 
really the point of our discussion—we would probably not be able to reach 
consensus on the questions even if they were explored. However, the 
question of maintaining standards or expectations is a serious issue about 
which we should be concerned, even if we believe that they have been 
maintained. “To be forwarned is to be forearmed;” so, if expectations are 
still high, discussion in the present may help to prevent lowering them in 
the future. Therefore, whether expectations have been, are now in danger 
of being, or may someday be lowered, it is not inappropriate to warn 
against the consequences of lowered expectations. 

Our society has taken on an atmosphere of mediocrity in which we seem 
willing to accept lowered standards. This statement involves some com- 
parison between the past and the present and asserts that standards have 
been eroded in many areas. Many are the consumer complaints regarding 
products which not only have built-in obsolescence due to style, but also 
seem to have built-in deterioration due to poor quality workmanship. The 
“why-can’t-Johnny-read?” school of thought has long decried the letdown 
of educational standards, and both high schools and colleges have numer- 
ous remedial classes. Lamentations over erosion of our moral standards are 
common from pulpits, press and other public forums. These examples 
indicate widespread beliefs that many of our standards are, indeed, lower 
today than in days gone by. 

It must be said that criminal justice philosophy and practice have also 
been caught up in the acceptance of the mediocre with some very serious 
ramifications for both practitioners and clientele. We have plea-bargain 
justice with its built-in methods of helping offenders avoid responsibility 
for and the consequences of their own illegal behavior. Overly lenient 
sentences are prevalent enough to cause both public and politicians to 
demand reforms. The ineffectiveness of some correctional practices, in 
both institutional and field settings, is serious enough to result in complete 
changes of philosophy and drastic overhauling of laws and practices in 
some areas. There are, unfortunately, some corrections practitioners who 
are far more attuned to political and economic concerns than with quality 
of performance, resulting in actions designed only to “get by” rather than 
to have real impact on criminal behavior. 

These examples of lowered expectations in the field of criminal justice 
are indicative of the need to look again at the importance of standards and 
the consequences of not maintaining them at a high level. 


The Level of Expectations 


Another way to express the heading of this section would be to ask a 
question: how high should we set performance standards? This is because 
expectations, in this context, deal with levels of performance and are used 
interchangeably with standards. 

Standards refer to established and accepted measures of such things as 
the extent, quantity, quality or value of something. They have to do with 
such practical issues as how much, how far, how high, how long, how good; 
and they provide models or examples for comparison so we can know 
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where we stand in relation to something specific. Without such measures, 
it would be difficult to function effectively in most areas of our social 
activities; we could not readily tell whether the cost of an object is fair, 
how far we have driven, how long we have worked or how good something 
is. In our everyday lives, standards help to simplify complex situations and 
make them more understandable; they can make some issues more mean- 
ingful and satisfying, especially when comparisons are made and we can 
see that we have approached, attained or even exceeded desirable meas- 
ures. 

Established levels of expectations are just as necessary in corrections as 
they are in any other field of endeavor or in daily life, because they 
provide direction to our actions. Once our goals have been determined, 
performance standards help us move in that direction because they are 
indicative of what is to be done, how it should be done and at what point 
it should be done. In this way, they serve as guideposts pointing the way 
to attainment of goals; they also serve as mileposts to tell us how far we 
have advanced toward those goals. We tend to focus our attention and 
move in the direction of perceived expectations, even when we do not 
attain the ideal level. The very existence of reasonable expectations seems 
to pull us in their direction, thereby providing some degree of orderliness 
and purpose to our activities and helping us to avoid aimless movement 
and useless wheel-spinning over non-essentials. 

Expectations for action are also necessary for development of the indi- 
vidual, personally and professionally. Awareness of actions or a certain 
level of performance expected of us tends to cause us to stretch to meet 
those expectations. Just as physical exercise is necessary to physical 
growth, this sort of exercise is vital to psychosocial and/or professional 
development. Of course, there must be a challenge; we need to be 
stretched, to exert some effort to reach an expected level, or the exercise 
will become a routine without significant results. In this sense, “the high 
road is the right road” because the higher expectations do serve to chal- 
lenge us. Historically, people (as individuals, groups, nations) have been 
able to rise to the occasion when the situation demanded their best; and 
they have become better people for the effort even when ideal expecta- 
tions are not perfectly attained, because the struggle helps to develop 
abilities, stamina and character. It has been truly observed that growth is 
the only true sign of life. 

Performance standards are essential to any concept of accountability. In 
this sense, the standards are the beginning, not the final result. To hold 
someone accountable means that expectations for performance have been 
clearly articulated before one is supposed to meet them. Rules of the game 
must be established in the beginning and not made up or changed as the 
game progresses. Anything less than this is plainly unfair and serves to 
defeat the whole concept of accountability. Although it is necessary that 
we know by what standards we are to be judged, we must also feel that 
the standards can be attained. While expectations should be high enough 
to challenge us to stretch to meet them, they must not be too high to 
discourage effort. Expectations, therefore, must be realistic if they are to 
be an acceptable basis for accountability. 

These comments regarding expectations are applicable to individuals 
and organizations in many fields, including corrections. There is also an- 
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other important observation to be made and applied specifically to correc- 
tions. This is simply that clearly articulated and widely promulgated 
expectations are necessary because of the vital importance of what correc- 
tions practitioners do. Crime is a big problem in this country; so much so 
that a sizable proportion of our citizens rate it as the most important 
domestic problem facing us today, and they expect corrections, along with 
the rest of the criminal justice system, to effectively address the problem. 
This is, to be certain, a very difficult issue with which to deal. However, 
corrections must try to come to grips with “the crime problem” in such 
a way as to reduce the incidence of crime among those who are under our 
jurisdiction, because they seem to commit so much of it. Not everyone 
would agree that this is a proper goal of correctional effort; but the author 
submits that this must be the overall aim of corrections endeavors whether 
they are encompassed in philosophies of rehabilitation, deterrence or 
punishment. To this end, the actions of corrections practitioners are ex- 
tremely important to the quality of life in this country because they relate 
to a safe and peaceful living environment. This, along with the awesome 
impact our actions have—for good or bad—on the lives, families and fu- 
tures of our clients, demand performance standards at realistic levels. 


The Message of Lowered Expectations 


It is important that corrections maintain a high level of expectations for 
ourselves as practitioners and for all our clientele. The reason has to do 
with the message which accompanies expectations that are set very low 
or are allowed to be lowered after having been set higher. For most of us, 
a number of people contribute to our overall perception of expectations. 
Much of what eventually becomes one’s perceptions of expectations for 
oneself comes from external sources, and contributions are made by a 
variety of persons who are meaningful to us or are in a position to set 
standards for us. Thus, practitioners play a part, along with courts and 
administrative agencies, in the determination of expectations for our cli- 
ents. Agency administrators set levels of expectations for staff members 
and our colleagues also contribute to what we perceive is expected of us. 
As professional practitioners we also set some standards for ourselves in 
order to maintain internal integrity of performance. 

What, then, is the message from practitioner to client, administrator to 
subordinate, one colleague to another, or to ourselves when the level of 
expectations is significantly lowered? What is the real meaning conveyed 
by such action? These are crucial questions because what we say is not 
necessarily what we intend to convey; and both our intent and our words 
may be different from what is perceived by others. Look at the message 
of lowered expectations from the perspective of those to whom the expec- 
tations are applied. 

Expectations that are lower than they should be to ensure acceptable 
levels of performance and to challenge the people for whom they are 
meant, imply lack of caring for those people. If we really care for others, 
we expect positive things of them. Parents expect good conduct of their 
children, and provide the kind of training and discipline on which such 
behavior can be based, out of love for those children. The idea here can 
be summed up in a paraphrase of a well-known commercial slogan: when 
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you care enough, you expect the very best. The same principal applies to 
corrections. When we really care about our clients, one another and our 
profession, we do expect quality of performance. Holding realistically high 
expectations for others is one indication of a caring attitude. 

Lowered expectations imply lack of confidence in people to perform at 
a high level. Realistic expectations are set at levels that are not so easily 
attained as to bore people or cause them to lose interest for lack of chal- 
lenge. When we set high standards, we say to others, “we have confidence 
in your ability to perform at that level and we expect you to do so.” On 
the other hand, when expectations are set low, we are saying to others, 
“you really cannot do any better than that, so we have set the standards 
at a level we consider to be within your abilities.” There is no challenge 
to this, so people will most likely do only what is expected—if they even 
bother to put forth that much effort. The result is boredom, misuse or lack 
of use of talents that can help an organization reach its goals, or maybe 
even resentments over such a low opinion of one’s abilities. Thus, low 
expectations convey a message of depreciation of the abilities of others 
and will probably bring negative results. 

Standards that are set low imply a lack of concern for the importance 
of the work being done. The old adage, anything worth doing is worth 
doing well, is applicable here. If our tasks are unimportant or have little 
meaning in their impact, it really makes no difference where the stand- 
ards are set. But if the work is of real value and/or has significant conse- 
quences, that very meaningfulness demands expectations at a level 
commensurate with the importance. Anything less is irresponsible. As we 
have already noted, the end result of what corrections practitioners are 
supposed to do is of vital importance to all citizens; therefore, perform- 
ance standards must be in direct proportion to the value of such activity. 

Closely akin to the preceding thought is a final one: lowered expecta- 
tions imply a lack of commitment to one’s goals. The message is one of a 
dilatory attitude: “I really do not care about the goals that have been set 
and toward which my actions have ostensibly been directed. The goals are 
not worthwhile, so I have adjusted my expectations to reflect this.” Psy- 
chologically, we will only be committed toward those things that we be- 
lieve to be, for whatever reasons, worthwhile. If one is not committed to 
some goal, it is unlikely that much effort or time will be spent in its pursuit. 
Consequently, when we lower expectations of performance, we say to 
others that we did not really mean our first articulation of expectations and 
are not now pushing to sustain them; therefore, those for whom the stand- 
ards were intended can forget them. 


Conclusion 


The result of these implied messages is the creation of an atmosphere 
of accepting the mediocre. We begin to take things for granted and stop 
striving to attain excellence. We do just enough to “get by” and for all 
practical purposes retire on the job; we become afflicted with the “so-so” 
syndrome. The message people get from all this is the dull grey of medioc- 
rity where one begins to wonder if anything is really important. Instead 
of an atmosphere of expected success, where the focus is on the positive, 
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we build an atmosphere of expected failure, where the focus is on the 
negative or the “shall nots” so typical of corrections direction. 

We would probably all agree that standards are essential in all or most 
aspects of corrections efforts; our disagreement would be as to the level 
at which these standards should be set. It is not easy to determine the 
appropriate level of expectations for all corrections practitioners or clien- 
tele; it is a matter of best judgment rather than scientific precision. But 
once those expectations are established at reasonable and realistically 
attainable levels, we lower them or allow others to lower them at the risk 
of negating the importance of our task, creating an atmosphere of medioc- 
rity, and undermining the effectiveness of the corrections thrust. We 


cannot allow this to happen—for the sake of our communities, our clients 
and ourselves. 
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AN EXPERIENCE WITH PMES 


By GARETH FERDUN AND ROBERTA HUNT 


Mr. Ferdun is project director of the Program Monitoring 
and Evaluation System. Ms. Hunt is a staff facilitator for the project. 


Some Youth Authority staff have been initially confused by the 
role of PMES in developing and improving their program perform- 
ance, but later found the approach immensely useful. A taped inter- 
view with one administrator describes these trends in personal terms. 


In August, 1977, Art Nettles was given a brand new administrative 
assignment in the Youth Authority which posed a new and relatively 
unfamiliar challenge to him. 

An administrative representative of the Youth Authority Board for the 
previous several years, he was named assistant director, with administra- 
tive responsibility for the Department’s Human Relations/ Affirmative 
Action Unit. He was placed in charge of a unit with complex responsibili- 
ties, including the Department’s Affirmative Action Program, Discrimina- 
tion Complaint Program, Staff and Ward Relations Program, Women’s 
Program and Affirmative Action for the Disabled. The unit also had major 
responsibility for developing the Youth Authority’s Career Development/ 
Upward Mobility Program. 

He also was new to the unit’s utilization of Program Monitoring and 
Evaluation System (PMES) concepts, procedures and staff. PMES staff 
have been working with staff throughout the Department in task force 
groups to develop detailed program plans for each of the unit functions. 

How Nettles reacted to his experience with PMES and how his unit has 
utilized the system’s approach in setting and monitoring its goals is the 
subject of a unique taped interview which will follow later in this article. 

First, however, it would be well to describe PMES in general and its 
services for the HR/AA unit and other components of the Department. 
The program plan and PMES format were used as the basis for developing 
the unit’s goals, indicators of effectiveness, performance standards and 
plans for monitoring and evaluation which were reviewed and approved 
by the Department’s Executive Team for implementation on July 1, 1978. 

The PMES project was created to assist in the implementation of moni- 
toring and evaluation systems and management by objectives throughout 
the Youth Authority. It strives to improve its strategies and strengthen its 
ability to serve staff in order to meet the Departmental needs for sys- 
tematic data collection and feedback. 
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PMES includes such definitions as these: 

Goal—A statement of the good effect(s) or result(s) intended to be 
achieved, the target group and the means. 

Indicator of Effectiveness—A statement of a quantitative measure that 
can be utilized to determine progress toward reaching the goal. 

Performance Standard—A statement specifying the acceptable level of 
performance for staff. 

Monitoring—The process of determining the degree to which programs 
have been implemented as intended—have the performance standards 
been met? 

Evaluation—The process of determining the degree to which desired 
outcomes are being accomplished. 

PMES strategies include using group processes in an inquiry mode to 
generate ideas about specific programs relative to PMES concepts. The 
PMES staff act as group facilitators and technicians while program staff 
offer program expertise and information. PMES is a tool for internal moni- 
toring, evaluation and feedback. PMES staff neither evaluate nor monitor 
Departmental programs, but assist program staff in developing techniques 
to monitor and evaluate their own programs. 

Interview 


The following interview ! of Mr. Nettles was conducted by PMES staff 
member Lynn Edelman to obtain the insights of a decision maker who has 
been intensely involved in PMES activity: 


IL—Do you remember when you first heard about PMES? 

A—Vaguely, I was the Board hearing representative, and heard 
something about PMES. That person had some good feelings about 
PMES and I listened, not really understanding what it was about. 
Understanding that using the system was a good way to develop 
programs and certainly to monitor and make necessary changes in 
them when they were needed. But kind of, you know, not really 
overly interested, to be honest with you. 


L—When did you come on, was it after the Affirmative Action goal 
was developed? 

A—I was given some material to read and as I remember I became 
thoroughly confused. The group was talking about standards and 
indicators and I kept wondering what they were. Then I think I did 
get the courage to ask the question about what is an indicator and 
they told me and—then I asked the question, “What is a standard?” 
and then I became thoroughly confused with the two and I got help 
from Dennis and Roberta (PMES staff members) and a good deal of 
help from Gene (HR/AA Unit staff). 


L—So at that point you saw it as a very confusing system, yet there 
seemed to be some believers out there? 


' The interview has been edited for this publication. 
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A—Yes. 

L—But it wasn't too clear why they were believers? 

A—I kept saying to myself, wouldn’t it be better to take a pad of 
paper and close the door and go in and write a program? Rather than 
all of these folks asking questions—all the questions that arise, all of 
the difficulties in bringing these divergent people together to kind 
of work on acommon problem. It takes some structure, some organi- 
zation, that requires some preliminary work to get them working as 
a team. Because I thought, by this time they really should be a 
cohesive group, and looking back, they were. The roles were quite 
different in this process I think to prick the balloon, so to speak. And 
I really can appreciate that now because it did make for a better 
product. I think this is really why I would advocate the system for 
others in the Department. 

L—You felt that the major problems that were encountered by 
Affirmative Action process with PMES is that it was so time consum- 
ing? 

A—Yes, I have been pleased that the product has been so much 
better than it would have been had I had my way, because I would 
have closed the door and attempted to do it with just very few people 
and it would have been a lousy product. It would not have been what 
it was designed to do and I would have been very frustrated and 
maybe eventually forgotten PMES. 

L—What do you remember about the Executive Team’s reaction 
to the Affirmative Action product or PMES system? 

A—They gave a lot of input. We got a lot of really healthy feedback 
from them. We submitted the proposals to the field, too. 

L—So you were able to use this as a real tool to get field involve- 
ment? 

A—Yes, we think that more minds went into the development of 
these programs, than any other program that I know of in the De- 
partment. 

L—What do you remember about the goal setting for the Women’s 
Program through the PMES process? 

A—I sat there, overly anxious, wondering where are we going. If 
we determine where we are going will we ever get there? Maybe it 
was because of my own anxiety, I felt there’s some kind of way to 
circumvent this process, and save two weeks, three weeks. Now after 
more exposure and involvement, I think it would have been very 
detrimental to try to circumvent the system. I think it works ex- 

tremely well. 

L—How did you feel about the methods, apart from the goals that 
were developed, just the methods that were used to get to the goals? 
The group techniques that were used? 

A—Well, it gave the opportunity for participation, and each person 
there had certainly the potential to make a contribution. I saw the 
time as a luxury, consuming something that we could ill afford, but 
now in looking back, it was not. We had all the minds working, 
focusing on the problem, and as a result, we got a better product. 

L—How did you feel about the product, apart from the process? 
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A—It seems to me that they really go hand in hand with a good 
process where everyone is involved, where people are given the kind 
of support they need. If you have all people participating, making 
contributions, it’s bound to be reflected in the finished product. 

L—How did you feel about the indicators of effectiveness? How 
were they developed? 

A—They were developed and redeveloped as I remember. At one 
point I thought we were recreating the wheel. We really would 
spend some time finding an indicator and what it is and I guess 
there’s some fine lines sometimes between a standard and an indica- 
tor. We said, that’s an indicator because; no that isn’t an indicator, 
save that, that fits somewhere else. 

L—There was some contusion about where these things were go- 
ing to fit as an indicator or standard? 

A—Yes. 

L—And so that process continued on? 

A—I think it’s a good learning process, having gone through it, 
because time is spent on, “Is this an indicator?” “What is an indicator 
designed to do?” This sort of thing. So there’s a lot of teaching, a lot 
of thought provoking—it’s a thought provoking process. 

L—Do you think that kind of thought is helpful? 

A—Yes, I really have appreciation for the system, because I think 
it’s a jealous mistress that you can’t shortcut it, that way I think it’s 
a good system. It’s a pretty sophisticated, refined system and there 
are not many ways that I see from my experience to shortcut it. 

L—What do you remember about how the narrative description 
was developed? 

A—A lot of pain, a lot of hard work, writing and rewriting; I guess 
for every answer there may have been a dozen questions. It’s always 
getting us back to the purpose for the program. The system really 
demands this. I saw a relationship from start to finish, with every- 
thing that’s done. That’s one of the real advantages in this system. 
You don’t lose sight of all other facets; you don’t focus on one at the 
expense of all others. 

L—What do you remember of how performance standards were 
developed? 

A—In the Women’s Program, we were talking about who would 
do these things and there were so many many things to do it seemed 
humanly impossible for one person to do them. 

L—So it was a good tool for looking at how much workload there 
wasP 

A—Oh yes. We were able to say, hey this is humanly impossible. 
We've got to share the responsibility, one person cannot do this. We 
were able to ask, “Is this really necessary?” and to dispense with some 
things that would have been nice but not absolutely essential. 

L.—What do you remember about the Executive Team’s reaction 
to the Women’s Program? 

A—We certainly got commitment and support from the adminis- 
tration and I think the program has had some visibility through Staff 
News and the people involved on the task force, to develop the 
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program as well as the Women’s Liaison Council. I think they are 
pretty pleased with the finished product. 

L—What was the Executive Team reaction to the PMES structure 
of the Women’s Program? 

A—I think they were pleased and were well aware. There’s no 
question in my mind that there’s a departmental commitment, to 
PMES in development of all programs. 

L—What about the Discrimination Complaint program. How did 
PMES help that program? 

A—Well, we received guidelines from the State Personnel Board. 
I guess there is no way humanly possible to call it a good blueprint, 
but very vague. I think they deliberately designed the guidelines in 
that way to allow departments the opportunity for creativity, flexibil- 
ity. You have got to have some system that will give some structure. 

L—A way to create a program within the confines of guidelines? 

A—Yes. You want to develop something that is really needed, 
particularly in terms of our department and the department’s needs, 
our work force needs. So here you are with this broad guideline and 
then one needs to do something more specific in terms of this depart- 
ment, our work force in terms of these peculiar needs. 

L—Tailoring it to our needs? 

A—Yes, and PMES provides the kind of structure that is necessary 
to do that kind of job. 

I—Can you remember any PMES related problems with Discrimi- 
nation Complaint? 

A—We got into definitions of some of the terms that ' ve got from 
State Personnel Board and we spend a lot more time than the State 
Personnel Board ever spent trying to define any of these terms. Yet 
they had sent them out to us. National origin and some of these other 
terms, that are pretty common, you see them in the newspaper and 
hear them on the news often but a lot of thought hasn’t gone into 
what they mean. I think because of PMES we did spend time on what 
they mean. I had an occasion later to call the Personnel Board to ask 
for a glossary of these terms, they said, they don’t have one. 

L—So you had problems related to specificity? 

A—Yes, they had not really given any thought to that in develop- 
ing the guidelines. I don’t know what system had been used, but it 
was not in PMES format, I assure you of that, and if it had been PMES 
I am sure they would have gotten around to giving some attention 
to the meaning and definitions of various terms. But that was some- 
thing that was needed. That PMES agenda is a lot of work, I wouldn’t 
like to go to anyone and say you are going to do less work. No, you 
are going to do more work. It is a thought provoking kind of process. 
It makes for an excellent kind of program and for those who are 
willing to put the work into it, I think the finished product will justify 


all of the energy expended in developing the program, but it re- 
quires work. 
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Conclusion 


The Program Monitoring and Evaluation System format, as well as the 
strategies used by the PMES Project appear to have been very well accept- 
ed by their users in the Youth Authority’s Human Rights/ Affirmative 
Action unit. The process demands focusing on the purpose for the total 
program; field and administrative commitment, support and input; 
specificity, definition, and structure; well thought out analysis of priorities; 
and time for teaching, learning, thinking, and changing. 

Refinement of the system and its presentation have also resulted from 
the efforts of all task force members who worked so diligently on each of 
the program areas. The staff in the HR/AA Unit showed considerable 
patience, leadership, and commitment in creating programs which meet 
the needs of the department and serve the mandates of the state. 

In carrying out its objectives, PMES depends heavily on program 
managers like Art Nettles who are willing to accept input from the people 
whom the programs serve; who are open and receptive to change; and 
who are willing to apply new processes and techniques. 
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PROJECT H.LR.E. IN REDDING 


By LELAN B. JAMISON AND PATRICIA KUEHNE 


Mr. Jamison is a Parole Agent II in the Redding parole sub-office. 
Ms. Kuehne formerly was a parole aide in the same office. 


Project H.I.R.E. is an acronymious derivation of “Hastening Suc- 
cess by Identifying Needs, Researching Referrals and Employing 


Wards.” Employed in the Redding parole sub-office, here is how the 
program works. 


Employment is a top priority need if a Youth Authority ward is to make 
a success of his parole. This project was developed because the parole 
workers in the Redding subparole office were convinced that by doing a 
more effective job in the employment counseling of Youth Authority 
wards, their chances of success on parole would be enhanced. We felt that 
due to the high unemployment rate in Shasta County, our employment 
counseling sessions had begun to show a somewhat negative attitude to- 
ward the availability of jobs. We felt a need to stimulate our own aware- 
ness concerning employment, so that in turn we could be more 
enthusiastic in our approach when counseling our wards. 

The transition between institutional living and reentering the commu- 
nity is crucial to a ward’s parole adjustment. We felt that if a newly 
released ward could find employment within the first 30 days of his re- 
lease, the reintegration process would be much easier. (We needed infor- 
mation that would assist in developing a program that would focus on 
services relevant to this transition.) 

This project was developed with our specific needs in mind but would 
be adaptable to various situtations. 

The procedure we developed was to: 

1. Identify the goals of the project. 


a. To record the employment history of each ward on our case- 
load, to identify employment resources in the community for 
future job referrals and to identify areas of need that are 
hampering the securing and maintaining of adequate jobs or 
job training. 

. To gather information from wards who have been successful 
in the job market, to identify special techniques and problem 
solving ideas. This information was evaluated and passed on 
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to wards in employment counseling sessions, (see appendix, 
Helpful Hints, etc.) 

. To develop a systematic procedure for intensive employ- 
ment counseling to be initiated as part of the reentry phase 
of parole. 

. Develop a survey form to be used when interviewing wards, to be 
filed in the ward’s field file for future reference and to be used when 
evaluating the results of the project. 

. Draft a form letter to be sent to wards, explaining the project and 
requesting an appointment to talk with them concerning their em- 
ployment history. (See attached appendix). 

. As each ward responds to the letter, set an interview date and time. 
Allow approximately one hour for each interview. No more than five 
interviews per day should be scheduled. 

. Interview the wards who respond to the letter. All interviews are to 
be done in the ward’s home or place of residency. 

. Contact wards who fail to respond to the letter, either by telephone 
or home visit and make an appointment for the interview. 

. Contact all wards incarcerated in local jails or juvenile halls and do 
the interview. 

. Make ongoing contact with community agencies that provide em- 
ployment services. Ask questions regarding their services and pro- 
grams. Make them aware of the specific needs of the Youth Authority 
wards. Request their assistance in providing jobs and services to our 
agencies. Examples of agencies contacted are Manpower Program, 
(individual program directors such as CETA, Pilot Youth Project, and 
Title VI Coordinator) , Youth Conservation Corps representative, Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs, Welfare Department Opportunity Center, 
Employment Development Department, College Placement Office, 
Vocational Rehabilitation Office, Department of Industrial Relations. 
These contacts were made for information gathering and as a public 
relations technique. 

. Record and evaluate the information obtained from the project. De- 


velop procedures and techniques to be implemented when counsel- 
ing with wards. 


Evaluation of Project 


Statistical information was not a primary goal of this project. Attitude 
changes and problem solving techniques were our main focal points. We 
interviewed 38 wards during a one month period. Concurrently, we were 
contacting agencies and making referrals. Even though we had not organ- 
ized the information we received from the interviews, we found ourselves 
passing along information that we learned. There seemed to be a definite 
change in our attitude toward job hunting. 

Obstacles did not seem so large. We were able to offer more alternative 
suggestions. We were aware of what was happening in the community and 
became more enthusiastic about individual ward problems. Problem solv- 
ing became a challenge to us. The wards seemed to view us in a less 
authoritative role. Some employed parolees even contacted us when they 
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knew of a potential job, so that we could refer another parolee to the job. 

The questions on the questionnaire started the wards thinking about 
themselves. The questionnaire was used as a tool to begin the interview. 
The form could have been completed in ten minutes but we allowed the 
discussion to branch off into other areas of concern. We did not allow 
ourselves to accept problems as excuses. We began speaking of them as 
hurdles to jump over, go around or under. We tried to convey this attitude 
to the ward. Through the use of the survey form we were able to identify 
problem areas that needed more emphasis during our counseling sessions. 
For instance, we learned that 80 per cent of the wards who were out of 
work were spending less than five hours a week job hunting. 

Almost all of the wards interviewed indicated that friends and relatives 
were the best resources they had. They were unaware of other community 
resources that might be available to them. They were discouraged with 
public agencies and did not understand how these agencies operated or 
why it was important for them to be more assertive about their job needs 
when these agencies were contacted. 

Fifteen of the 38 wards interviewed had high school diplomas. All of the 
wards who were working at the time of the interview had their diplomas. 

Fifty per cent or 19 of the interviewees had not previous job experience. 
Only six wards reported that they had been able to maintain a job for 
longer than three months at a time. The others worked for short intervals 
and then either quit or were fired. This indicated to us the need for 
educating our wards in handling job frustrations and keeping a job. 

Most of the wards reported that they earned a minimum wage when 
they worked. The ones that earned more were either experienced in their 
field or had started at the minimum wage and worked long enough to earn 
raises. Construction work was an exception, and jobs in construction usu- 
ally started at $4 per hour for nonunion workers. Income expectations 
seems to be an important subject to cover during employment counseling 
sessions. 

Transportation did not seem to be as great a problem as we had original- 
ly anticipated. Most of the wards stated that they had adequate transporta- 
tion. The transportation problems that were reported were usually 
focused around a suspended driver’s license and were a temporary dif- 
ficulty. 

An interesting fact we discovered was that although 18 of the wards 
interviewed had forestry certificates from a Youth Authority institution, 
none of them was working for the forest service or as a firefighter. Some 
community contacts led to three wards securing summer employment 
with the forest service. 

Of the 38 interviewed, only nine were employed. One month after the 
project was completed, 23 of the same 38 wards reported that they were 
working. While we cannot empirically prove that this was the result of the 
project, we know that our employment counseling reflected our newly 
acquired knowledge and our more enthusiastic and positive attitude. 

The list of suggestions obtained from the wards during the interviews 
was compiled into a handout sheet. We plan to use these sheets during our 
initial contact with wards when they are released to parole. We also plan 
to have three one-hour counseling sessions with each new ward. They will 
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be scheduled a week apart, and the information to be covered has been 
outlined. The employment interview survey form will be used at these 
employment counseling sessions to focus on specific needs. 

The project proved to be a very effective method of breaking in a new 
worker. It precipitated many discussions for our staff meetings. It also gave 
him insight into the emotional, environmental and financial difficulties so 
many of our wards were experiencing. Since problem solving is a big part 
of a parole worker’s job, it was a constructive way of giving him an over- 
view of what his job would entail. It provided an opportunity for him to 
begin developing relationships with wards on our caseload, learning the 
location of their residences and becoming acquainted with their families 
and environment. It also provided the parole agent with information he 
needed concerning the workers strengths and weaknesses, and what his 
further graining needs would be. It offered the opportunity to evaluate his 
job potential. 

The project was time consuming and involved a lot of hard work. We 
feel that we now have gained information and developed tools and tech- 
niques to help motivate our wards toward becoming self-supporting mem- 
bers of the community. The enthusiasm the project facilitated among the 
wards was exciting to us as workers and we felt good about what we were 
doing. 

The concept of identifying needs of our parolees, taking a good look at 
ourselves as workers, and developing a program to facilitate change in our 
casework have proved to be effective. The fact that many of our wards are 
now gainfully employed has encouraged us to continue using this concept 
instituted in Project HIRE in other areas of parole service. We believe the 
project needs to be evaluated on a larger scale and follow-up information 
obtained. Hopefully, we will be able to continue developing it and incor- 
porating its use in other areas of parole casework. 


HELPFUL HINTS FROM THE HORSE’S MOUTH! 


(Suggestions from Y.A. Parolees on job hunting) 


Make sure all your friends and relatives know you need a job 

Put in applications and then go back every other day. Be friendly, and act interested in the business 

Always talk with the Manager or person in charge of hiring. Don't just leave the application form 

Ask friends and former employers for personal letters of recommendation. Even if it was only a lawn mowing job, they 
can say you are a good worker and reliable 


When you submit an application at Manpower, keep checking back with them. That lets them know you are serious 
about wanting a job 

If your attitude isn’t right, it will show in an interview. Make sure you really want to work or don't bother applying 
Take any job offered, work hard and when you've proven your abilities, ask for a raise 

If you are looking for construction work, go to the construction site early every morning. Ask for work. Many foremen 
don’t go through the union 

If you can afford union dues join the labor union. Talk with the guys at the union hall. Many of them don’t want one 
or two day jobs and will give you leads on them 

Don't quit a job until you have another one 

Go to the Employment Development Department and check with them every day. Try to talk with the same person 
each time, and soon he will recognize you. It helps to know someone there 

The best way to get a job is through family, friends and relatives. Ask them directly for help and suggestions 

Look in the telephone book for businesses you may not know about and then contact them 

Ask your parole agent for leads. 

Ask at the employment office if there are any special jobs or job training programs available 

Buy a newspaper as soon as it comes out each day. Check jobs right away. If you wait until evening, it may be too late 
Interview for jobs as often as possible and if they are not interested in you, ask them if they know any other places 
you could try 


If you hear about a job through a friend and he is a good reference, be sure and let the employer know who sent you 
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19) Check the county personnel office bulletin board every three or four days 

20) Job hunt early in the morning. This indicates that you can get up and get to work on time 

21) Set aside a definite number of hours each day for job hunting. Work at getting a job. 

22) Make a list of your abilities and then sell yourself. Say something like “I can do this and that”, “I am reliable”, “I am 
a friendly person”, or “I learn very fast". List your good qualities and not just your work experience 

23) Think about turning your hobbies into a job. Then you will really enjoy your work. 

24) Be willing to go to another area for employment. Write to friends and relatives out of town asking for job leads 

25) Take brush-up classes at the college to better prepare yourself. 

26) If you hear of someone quitting or getting fired, go and apply for the job right away 


27) The more people you talk to about needing a job, the better chance you have of picking up a lead. Keep your need 
for a job in your mind and talk about it often, even to strangers 


EMPLOYMENT COUNSELING 
IST INTERVIEW 


1 Complete job history form 
a) Discuss ward’s employment plans 
b) Identify special problems and discuss ways of solving them 
c) Provide services appropriate to the situation 


Give ward helpful hints handout 
a) Explain how it was developed 
b) Ask ward to read hand-out and try some of the suggestions 


III Set appointment time and date for next interview 


2ND INTERVIEW 


I Review ward's progress 
a) Have special problems been worked out? 
b) Evaluate techniques ward has been trying 
c) Discuss any new problems 


Discuss application forms 

a) Neatness and clearness 

b) Have information available 

c) Forms indicate ability to think and follow instructions 


Make appropriate community referrals 
a) Manpower, EDD 
b) Special problems referrals (welfare, school placement, B.I.A. or other) 


/ Set date and time for next appointment 


INTERVIEW 


Review Progress 

a) Ask names of places contacted 
b) Discuss responses 

c) Schedule check-backs 


Income Expectations 

a) Past experience 

b) How much does ward need to live on? 

c) What is realistic (individualized for each ward)? 


Discuss Interviews 
a) Appearance (dress, neatness, etc.) 
b) Techniques (how to sell yourself) 
c) What is interviewer looking for? 

1. Background information 

2. Reasoning ability 

3. Speaking ability 

4. A “feeling” about you as an employee 
d) Politeness 

1. Language 

2. Thanking interviewers 


IV Set time and date for next appointment 
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4TH INTERVIEW 


I Review ward's progress 
1. Ask ward to evaluate himself (what is working and what changes should he make) 
2. How is ward feeling about job hunting? (depression, handling rejection, etc.) 
3. Discuss any special problems 
4. Make follow-up referrals 


Il Discuss future training needs 
a) GED, special classes 
b) Job-training programs available 
c) Discuss job survival (relationships with employers and co-workers). 


Ill Evaluate Counseling Sessions 
a) Have they been helpful? 
b) Ward's needs not discussed 
c) Does ward want follow-up sessions? 


The outline should be used with flexibility and changed when needed. Feedback from the wards should be incorporated 
into the outline whenever possible. 


FORM LETTER FOR WARDS 


| TN 


We are in the process of doing an employment history survey of all wards on our parole caseload. This is being 
done so that we we can assess the work histories and identify special problems parolees are encountering regarding 
job hunting. 

When the survey is completed we will be consulting with the community agencies that are receiving county, 
state and federal funds, to discuss our results. We are hoping to obtain a number of training slots for Youth Authority 
wards 

Please contact the parole office at 246-6501 to make an appointment for a home visit to discuss your employment 
record. If you are working at the present time we can arrange an evening appointment. 


Sincerely, 
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EDUCATION IN THE YOUTH 
AUTHORITY 


There are two articles in this section of the Quarterly that are 
worthy of your attention. 

Taglianetti and Brown’s article on “Bridging the Gap: a Progress 
Report,” speaks to the issue of the problem learner who cannot learn 
visually but finds success in learning by listening. Their experiments 
on auditory learning may have wide applicability to school programs 
everywhere where students have difficulty reading. Indeed, before 
the printing press, education was simply obtained by listening. 

Warner’s article on “Assumptions and Roles: Toward a YA College 
Program,” also points out the listening aspects of learning. He dis- 
cusses the relationship of lessening racial tension by fast-paced dis- 
cussions in class which make students forget their own biases and 
prejudices. Listening to what others say in class, according to Wern- 
er, is an important aspect of the educational process, as, indeed it is 
in all of education. 


Fred J. Torrisi 
Education Editor 
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EDUCATION NEWS BRIEFS 


Update on PL 94-142 


A great deal of work still needs to be done before the Department 
complies totally with PL 94-142 (Education for All Handicapped Children 
Act), according to Mel Foote, education services specialist. 

Foote, who is spearheading the Department’s efforts to comply, said the 
Education Services Unit is currently working on a grant proposal that will 
address itself to the following: 


e The need to expand school psychological and testing services in order 
to assess and evaluate the “handicapped” in the CYA. 

e Identifying those wards with special educational needs to aid them in 
their learning process. 

e The hiring of four resource specialists (two in the north and two in 
the south) to help classroom teachers with curriculum development 
and techniques for the students identified as “handicapped.” 


An agreement between the CYA and the State Department of Educa- 
tion is now being developed to outline the responsibilities of each, Foote 
noted. “The agreement deals with parental involvement, due-process and 
the rights of confidentially,” he said. 

Foote also estimated that the Department has somewhere between 20 
and 30 percent of its students who are considered handicapped. “This 
percentage is mainly in the category of those considered “learning dis- 
abled,” he said. 

Foote noted there are many wrinkles to iron out before full compliance 
with the Act will be achieved. 


New Self Pronouncing Alphabet 


A new method of teaching pronounciation is now being used at Oak 
Glen Youth Conservation Camp, according to Teacher Eric Hayden. 

The Self Pronouncing Alphabet (SPA) consists of 36 basic letter sounds 
in which the sounds of the letters are indicated by a small dot. Hayden 
explains it: “A dot at the top or left of a letter indicates it has the long or 
soft sound. A dot at the bottom or right has the short or hard sound. Dots 
below the letter show it is silent.” 

Hayden said that students in the school program have shown considera- 
ble progress with SPA when compared with instruction given with the 
traditional method. 

However, Hayden noted that a problem with the new method is lack 
of high interest material on a high school level. “Most of the materials are 
geared at the elementary level,” he said. 

Hayden said the greatest thing about the method is that students do not 
have to guess what the letter sounds are. 

Hayden also said he is interested in communicating with other teachers 
who may be interested in the new method. 
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Volunteers Make Education Work 


A teacher with 65 students in class would find the daily routine impossi- 
ble to keep up with. But not for Teacher Paul Ramero who teaches at 
Washington Ridge Conservation Youth Camp. He has 17 volunteers to 
help him maintain what he considers “the biggest and best program in the 
camps.” 

Thanks to those volunteers, it is not an idle boast. 

In addition to regular required subjects needed for GED or high school 
completion, the camp curriculum includes electives in ceramics, stain 
glass and leather craft work. 

“The secret of any school program in a YA camp program are the 
volunteers,” said Romero. 

Two math volunteers, one a retired engineer—the other a retired math 
instructor, teach math to 30 wards Tuesday and Wednesday nights. And 
according to Ramero, the two instructors handle everything from reme- 
dial to advanced math. 

Another duo, Lynn and Hazel Bramkamp, have been tutoring students 
to read for almost two years. 

Mrs. Bramkamp, who taught English at Medellin University for Women 
in Columbia before retiring, is convinced of the need for the wards to 
learn to read. “It’s a good feeling to know you’ve helped a kid raise a 
reading level that started at the third grade level,” she said. 

Said Bramkamp, her husband, “There’s real satisfaction in coming up 


here, and you know you’ve done something when kids ask you if you’re 
coming back.” 
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EDUCATION OUTSIDE THE CYA 


President’s Education Stand Praised by Ryor 


In a special education message to Congress, President Carter has 
proposed a broad scope for the prospective Cabinet Department of Edu- 
cation, increases in the federal education budget, and extensions of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act. National Education Associa- 
tion’s President John Ryor called the proposals “the most comprehensive 
program for bringing education to the forefront of our nation’s priorities 
that we have seen since the days of Lyndon Johnson.” 


Consumer Issues Concern Freshmen 


Energy consumption, environmental pollution, and consumer protec- 
tion, in order of importance, continue to be the major national issues for 
most college freshmen, according to the twelfth annual survey of entering 
freshmen conducted by UCLA and the American Council on Education. 
From 71 percent to 82 percent of students feel that federal government 
activity in these areas of special citizen concern should be stronger. 

The results are based on questionnaire responses from 198,611 freshmen 
in 374 two- and four-year colleges and universities. Notable shifts in opin- 
ion in the 12 years since the survey began were that for the first time most 
freshmen (52.9 percent) favor legalization of marijuana, while nearly two- 
thirds (64.3 percent, up to 48.1 percent in 1971) think the courts are too 
concerned for the rights of criminals. 


Congress Authorizes Funding for Nutrition Education 


Funds for nutrition education and training are authorized by the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act and Child Nutrition Amendments of 1977. The 
program will be carried out through Department of Agriculture grants to 
state education agencies. It is to include teaching students in schools and 
child care institutions the nutritional value of foods and the relationships 
among food, nutrition, and health; training school food service workers; 
instructing teachers in nutrition education; and developing and using 
classroom materials and curriculums. 


Students’ Political Knowledge Shifts, Art Capacities Vary, 
NAEP Studies Show 


During the first half of the 1970's, U.S. teenagers declined in knowledge 
about the structure and function of government and in understanding of, 
and willingness to participate in, the political process, while they mixed 
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gains and losses in recognizing and valuing constitutional rights. These 
findings are reported in “Changes in Political Knowledge and Attitudes, 
1969-76,” a report of the National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP). 

However, says NAEP, some students also came to show more respect for 
the poor and for people of other races, more understanding of the need 
for law and in a democratic society, and more ability to describe ways to 
avoid future wars. 

In its survey of art capacities, NAEP found that youths generally are 
quite active in such artistic pursuits as drawing, crafts, and design, but they 
lack knowledge about art and art history. On the average, less than half 
of each age level assessed could correctly answer the NAEP questions 
involving recognition of the elements of art, knowledge of criteria for 
making esthetic judgments, and knowledge of traditional Western art 
history. 

Other parts of the survey assessed attitudes toward art and ability to 
produce art. The more a student is involved in creating art, the more that 
student is likely to know about art, the survey found. 

To inquire about survey reports or about a poster on the art survey, 
write NAEP at Suite 700, 1860 Lincoln Street, Denver, CO 80295. 


Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education Will Open 


A new National Information Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education will 
put the emphasis in its first year on strengthening the network of 33 
regional Centers funded under the Bilingual Education Act. The Centers 
were designed to develop and disseminate materials and help local bilin- 
gual school projects. The Clearinghouse will operate under contract from 
the National Institute of Education and the U.S. Office of Education. 

The Clearinghouse is also expected to provide information to educators, 
researchers, and the general public and to work closely with state and 
international bilingual education programs. 


Women in Graduate and Professional Studies Increase 


In 1975-76, women showed larger percentage increases in earned de- 
grees conferred at all levels of higher education than did men, including 
an increase of 40.1 percent in first-professional degrees, according to the 
National Center for Education Statistics. By fall 1976, women also account- 
ed for 22.1 percent of the students in medicine, 11.3 percent of those in 


dentistry, 28.1 percent of those in veterinary medicine, and 26.1 percent 
of those in law. 


Science Fiction Useful in the Seconday School Curriculum 


A survey of 300 teachers in four Southeastern states found that 59 per- 
cent of secondary school teachers (grades seven through 12) are using 
science fiction in their classrooms. Teachers of literature, biology, science, 
history, health, and English are using it the most. 

Teachers cited these reasons for using science fiction: (1) it promotes 
student curiosity and enthusiasm; (2) it provides creative opportunities 
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for writing, drama, game playing, and simulation; (3) it aids comprehen- 
sion of the relation between past and future; and (4) it stimulates student 
discussion on issues involving human values and institutions. 

Following are some examples of how teachers are using science fiction 
in the classroom. One teacher showed a science fiction film that illustrated 
antigravity propulsion as a springboard to teaching Newton’s and Kepler’s 
laws. Another had students build models of future cities. 

Science fiction uses fictional worlds as a tool for inquiry about our exist- 
ing world, according to the author, and this is not a new teaching ap- 
proach. Plato’s “Republic” and Sir Thomas More’s “Utopia” are other 
models of alternative worlds that provide ideas about the condition and 
values of the real world. 

See John C. Reynolds, Jr. “Science Fiction in the 7-12 Curriculum.” The 
Clearing House 51: 122-25; November 1977. 


# # 
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BRIDGING THE GAP: A PROGRESS 
REPORT 


By THOMAS J. TAGLIANETTI AND MICHAEL B. BROWN 


Dr. Thomas J. Taglianetti is executive director to the Exceptional Youth 
Foundation in Inglewood, California. Dr. Michael B. Brown is Consultant 
for the California Regional Resource Center. 


The gap between reading failure in school and the incidence of juvenile 
delinquency is closing fast. In past years, we concluded from observation 
that reading failure no doubt leads to general school failure and often to 
drop-out behavior in students and that frequently school failures or school 
drop-outs wound up in the justice system. Today, as a result of more than 
ten years of continuing study, the link seems clearer and more profound 
than ever, and we are beginning to look toward delinquency prevention 


through modifications in school instruction. 

When we first began our studies of school reading failures, we noted that 
they predominantly came from students who preferred to learn auditorily 
rather than visually—that is to say, students who seemed to perform school 
tasks with their ears (and mouth) rather than with their eyes (and hands). 
It isn’t that their eyes don’t function—they can actually see perfectly 
well—but when they set out to learn something they seem more affected 
by what can be heard than seen. In a special sense they are like the 
blind—their vision channel doesn’t seem to assist their learning as much 
as their auditory channel. They try to read with their ears—that is, they 
try to achieve sound recognition for every word they “read.” If the sound 
of the word does not match their auditory sequential memory of a mean- 
ingful word(s) then they seem to be unable to recognize or use the 
word(s). 

Since our language is made up of a substantial majority of words that are 
not pronounced phonetically (as they are spelled) with letter-sound con- 
sistency, the auditory learner is going to have difficulty pronouncing about 
80 to 90% of the words in our dictionary, even if he learns the 42 rules of 
phonetic pronounciation. Our early studies with about 1200 normal ele- 
mentary school youngsters showed a range of incidence of learning modal 
preference (LMP) as follows: about 55-60% studied performed best in the 
pure visual learning channel; about 25-30% studied performed best in the 
pure auditory learning channel; while about 10-15% studied learned best 
in mixed or double learning channels. These results contrasted sharply 
against populations in special school programs such as the E.H. (Educa- 
tionally Handicapped) program or Juvenile Court Schools programs, 
where the incidence of auditory channel (modal) preference was 60-80%; 
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with visual or audio-visual preference accounting only for 20 to 40%— 
almost a reversal of the incidence found in normal school populations. 


Those early findings lead us to multiple comparisons of differing school 
populations in the past several years (Camp Gonzales, Los Angeles 
County—1976; Mountain View Continuation High School—Santa Ana, Or- 
ange County—1977-78) with substantially the same findings—that stu- 
dents who predominate in numbers in Juvenile Court Schools and in a 
Continuation High School are auditory learners. Though continued study 
of these special school populations is indeed indicated and necessary for 
research—it already appears clear that we can predict that from 25 to 30% 
of auditory learning youngsters found in early elementary grades will 
become the majority of school drop-outs and special school populations 
(including E.H. and Juvenile Court Schools) in later life. For this reason, 
emphasis now is developing toward promoting prevention strategies in 
classroom instruction. 

At Mountain View Continuation High School, this Fall, teachers will 
participate in providing what will be called “bi-modal instruction,” in the 
social studies and language curricula. Based on the results of assessing 
students in learning modal preferences through the use of an experimen- 
tal test called the Los Angeles Learning Modal Preference Test (Ta- 
glianetti, T.J. and Harman, L., copyright 1975) students will be provided 
instruction in these academic core areas either in the auditory mode; the 
visual mode; or a combination of both. 

The auditory learner is easily identifiable to the classroom teacher, other 
than by the L.A. Learning Modal Preference Test. He obviously is poor in 
reading textual material on his grade level of school placement—not the 
phonetic words—but the configurational, or non-phonetic words in the 
materials. He is a poor speller (he tends to spell words the way they 
sound); he is apt to have poor handwriting; he is apt to draw or print 
poorly; and he is often noisy—using his mouth to communicate with. The 
visual learner is easily identifiable by the fact that he understands reading 
materials easily; he prints and draws very well (realistically); his spelling 
is above average; his handwriting is generally very fine—often highly 
visually stylized. He tends to be the quieter student, often even viewed 
as shy or withdrawn in situations of social oral communication. The audio- 
visual learner often is identified as having some of the qualities of the other 
two, in diverse patterns. He may spell exceptionally well, but write in a 
careless manner; he may read extensively, but still like to talk a lot; and 
he may like to perform one learning exercise visually, another auditorily. 
He performs in either mode, however, at an acceptable level. 

Auditory students will study and be tested in a unit of study on explorers 
through taped materials. The taped unit will be exactly the same (in 
content) as the written materials and written tests that will be provided 
for the visual learners. Audio-visual learners will be permitted to use 
either set of study materials, or both, and take their examinations in either 
form. In fact, any student may study from contra-indicated materials after 
he completes his unit in the preferred mode. Students who try materials 
in other than preferred modes may earn bonus course credit for attempt- 
ing the more difficult mode—but one thing is certain—he can study all 
content areas in his preferred mode alone to satisfy course requirements. 
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Substantial use will be made of taped materials available through the 
California State Department of Education’s Master Tape Library—a re- 
source of several thousand pre-recorded state adopted and supplementary 
textual materials. Where pre-taped equivalents to classroom written 
materials are not available, teachers and students at Mountain View will 
record the needed materials themselves. 

It is anticipated that this approach to instruction will later be imple- 
mented elsewhere in elementary schools as a preventive technology for 
juvenile delinquency. The fact that assessed auditory learners were nearly 
300% more accurate in learning factual content through taped instruction; 
and that assessed visual learners were more than 200% more accurate in 
learning factual content through written materials, we believe, is reason 
enough to embark on the proposed program—and to speculate on positive 
outcomes for the future. 

On the continuing research side of our work, we will be studying other 
aspects of student performance at Mountain View—among them are stu- 
dent social behaviors, school attitudes, student self-concept, student per- 
ceptions of locus of control, and teacher ratings of student behaviors. The 
extent to which any of these factors become more positive from baseline 
measurement, can add “icing to the cake.” Our hypothesis is that each of 
these factors should improve if student performance in learning is pro- 


vided in the mode of preference. Time will tell if significant movement 
is noted. 


In the meantime, initial results are demonstrating promise that the links 
already forged are narrowing the gap between the relationship of reading 
failure and learning modal preferences on the one hand, and school failure 
and juvenile delinquency on the other. 
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ASSUMPTIONS AND ROLES: TOWARD A 
CYA COLLEGE PROGRAM 


By Davip R. WERNER 


David Werner teaches at the Youth Training School and at La Verne 
Community College. 


In an article which appeared in the summer issue of YA Quarterly, I 
wrote of some of the assumptions which underlie the YA college program 
and of my belief that the YA college program is necessarily different from 
other YA educational programs and from a college program on the streets. 
While on reflection this seems all but obvious, yet being unaware of these 
distinctions creates a classroom situation that is both unproductive and 
uninteresting. I believe that it is when we forget the demands imposed by 
the situation we are in that we experience the most difficulty in our 
teaching. Certainly teaching in the YA college program is not easy; the 
number of instructors we have watched walk out after the first meeting 
or so attest to this. Yet if we remember that college instructors are in a 
special situation—neither college nor prison in a sense—then the experi- 
ence of teaching here can also be one of the most rewarding. I would, 
therefore, spend some space in detailing a few of my own sporadic re- 
sponses to this special situation and reflecting on what success they may 
have occasioned. 

A word must be said at the outset about racism, which is to my mind the 
most insistent problem facing a college instructor in the YA who wishes 
to start a class discussion on almost any topic. Quite a few students are 
racist—to a much greater degree than street students and also to a much 
greater degee than older prison students—and therefore, at least at the 
beginning of any class, are reluctant if not actually unwilling to talk with 
one another. However, a white teacher can make an especial effort to 
speak with the blacks in a discussion, while a black teacher can make an 
especial effort to support the whites and therefore use one’s own race 
against the racism of one’s students. 

But the most effective responses to class racism are, of course, those 
responses which allow one’s students to forget their racial differences 
through involvement in a more compelling issue. I have found arguments 
to be more useful than calm discussion to this end if I can find a topic 
about which the class will be unanimous. I have found some unease but 
also great pleasure in playing the devil’s advocate with an entire class 
ranged against me—unease at a situation of one against twenty, but pleas- 
ure in the realization that the twenty are working as a group and not as 
a few blacks, a few whites, and a few chicanos. 
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In addition to generating some interesting topics for writing assign- 
ments, a judiciously chosen argement can allow a student to realize his 
relationship to those other members of the class. I admit that arguments 
are unnerving because they flow so much faster than normal discussion, 
but it is this fast flow which is the major advantage of argumentation. Any 
exercise that moves quickly and is engaging will necessitate that a student 
concentrate on the exercise itself. I have in this regard had much success 
in composition, creative writing, and speech classes with the rapid-fire 
patter responses demanded by John Schultz’s story workshop methods 
(see College English, 1975) which make extensive use of oral exercises 
such as word association, communal story telling, and thought-story re- 
sponses. These exercises demand an imaginative response that is associa- 
tive and immediate rather than one that is developed and contemplative, 
and these exercises therefore leave no time for peripheral thinking about 
one’s racist response to one’s fellows. These exercises have proved ex- 
tremely useful, both in helping students to realize their innate imaginative 
ability and also in minimizing racial tension in the class. I generally devote 
half of each class period for the first four weeks of a creative writing class 
or the first two or three weeks of a speech or composition class to this sort 
of activity. 

A word or two might be said about confidentiality. I have had students 
in both speech and composition courses who have used past crimes as 
topics for fine speechs and compositions who would not have done so if 
they did not know that I keep all classroom work in the strictest confi- 
dence. I believe that people work best with that with which they are most 
familiar, and while I attempt to encourage range of subject, I have no 
objection if my students choose to relate their past criminal episodes. 
These relations have, in addition, often proved to be successul beginnings 
of extemely creative stories. It is, I believe, also helpful to attempt to 
minimize the regulations required in one’s own classroom. I see no reason 
for a college class to turn in daily role sheets, even if one might want to 
keep attendance records for one’s own information. Anything which can 
be done to lessen one’s legal role can be used to increase one’s role as 
educator. Even a minor thing such as allowing smoking in the classroom 
can tell the student that here the regulations are a little less strict, here 
one can be a little more creative. I personally feel that a college instructor 
who writes up a student on a disciplinary action has no business as a college 
instructor. 

Finally, I have had great success in my classes with concrete term 
projects, that is, with projects which culminate in some definite exhibit at 
the end of the class. We should remember that the educational back- 
ground of our students is often not one which readily enables them to view 
education in itself as a desirable end. The addition of a project as a motivat- 
ing factor can oftentimes substitute for this lack of background and can 
allow the student to see education as a process which results in a definite 
conclusion. The vagaries and concessions which a student no doubt feels 
he has to make in attempting a prison education seem to disappear as the 
notion of something concrete, something to take appears. In a speech class 
we concluded with a video-tape production of Twelve Angry Men which 
was later shown to the entire Y.T.S. population; my creative writing classes 
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here have each produced remarkable booklets of poetry and fiction; and 
the art class culminated in a fine show of student work, which was exhibit- 
ed in the library and much appreciated by other students. Other projects 
suggest themselves and are as unlimited as the collective imagination of 
a particular class: a sociological survey of a prison population for a sociolo- 
gy class, a local history of California for a history class, and so on. Such a 
concrete production seems somehow apart from the bars, the locks, and 
the restrictions and seems to help confirm in the student the notion that 
his educational experience might be of some future benefit. 

I have not given an outline for the running of one’s class because I know 
that a particular class is successful only if it develops its own approach to 
the concept of education. We work within an institution whose very na- 
ture is one of pattern and regimen, and perhaps the greatest we can offer 
our students is a chance, while learning, to create their own patterns or 
a chance to do away with pattern altogether. This will necessitate a teach- 
ing assignment which is more difficult as it is less structured but a teaching 
assignment which has a reasonable chance of offering a prison student a 
unique educational experience. 


I would be pleased to share ideas and concepts with other members of 
the Y.A. faculty. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Do not send publication requests to American Education. Single copies 
of items listed without a price may be obtained from the issuing agency. 
Priced items may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, DC 20402. Payment and item 
number must accompany all orders. Please indicate zip code with return 
address. 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


“Career Education and Basic Academic Achivement” 101 pp. $2.75 S/N 
017-080-01720-2. Analyzes research relating career education to the devel- 
opment of basic academic skills. 


“The Commissioner’s Report on the Education Professions 1975-76: 
Teacher Centers” 233 pp. $3.75. S/N 017-080-01809-8. Discusses the federal 
role in teacher education and the rationale and philosophy behind teacher 
centers. 


“Current State of Career Education at the Postsecondary Level” 115 pp. 
$2.75. S/N 017-080-01734-2. Gives an overview of how American colleges 


and universities perceive and practice career education, with reeommen- 
dations for encouragement of the concept. 


“Opportunities Abroad for Teachers: 1978-79” 26 pp. $1.30. S/ N 017-080- 
01770-9. Describes opportunities available to qualified American teachers 
under the International Educational and Cultural Exchange Program to 
teach abroad for the 1978-79 academic year in elementary and secondary 
schools. 


“Resources in Women’s Educational Equity, Vol. 1” 298 pp. $5.00 S/N 
017-080-018820-9, and “Non-Print Resources in Women’s Educational Eq- 
uity (films, filmstrips, videotapes, records)” 243 pp $4.25. S/N 017-080- 
01836-5. Prepared by Educational Testing Service, these two books give 
brief descriptions of available programs, research projects, and instruc- 
tional materials designed to further educational equity for women; index- 
ed by title, subject, and audience. 


“Selected List of Postsecondary Education Opportunities for Minorities 
and Women” 44 pp. Single copies free from Information and Materials 
Branch, Administrative Services Division, OE, Washington, DC 20202. 
Lists specific loan, scholarship, and fellowship opportunities, and provides 
general information on how and where to seek assistance in pursuing 
additional education and career goals. 


NATIONAL CENTER FOR EDUCATION STATISTICS 


“Projections of Education Statistics to 1985-86” 156 pp. $3.00. S/N 017- 
080-01706-7. Using current trends, this study projects into school year 1985- 
86 such statistics as the size of enrollments, the numbers of graduates, 
teachers, and the amounts of expenditures that will be recorded in ele- 
mentary, secondary and postsecondary schools. 
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OTHER 


“The NBS Metric Kit” 14 pp. $2.00. S/N 003-003-01736-1. Designed by the 
National Bureau of Standards for educators, business managers, and con- 
sumers to help in the changeover to the metric system. 

“Occupational Outlook Handbook, 1978-79 Edition” 840 pp. $8.00 
paperback, $11.00 hardbound. S/N 029-001-02067-8. Department of Labor’s 
encyclopedia of careers covering more than 300 occupations and 35 major 
industries, including information on job prospects to 1985, educational 
requirements, and where to find additional information. 

“200 Years of American Worklife” 192 pp. il. $5.50. S/N 029-000-00293-2. 
First published in the Department of Labor’s Worklife magazine in 1976, 
these articles describe the progress of American workers from colonial 
days to the present and examine the prospects for human resources devel- 
opment in the next hundred years 

“Where the Drug Films Are” 19 pp. $1.20. S/N 017-024-00607-6. A guide 
to evaluation services and distributors. 
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